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The  following  paid  publications  are  available  from 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

P.  O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

Bird  and  Marnmal  Charts  by  Ned  Smith 
Size  20  X 30 

Set  No.  1,  Four  Charts,  $2  delivered 
Winter  Birds 
Marsh  and  Water  Birds 
Waterfowl 
Birds  of  Prey 

Set  No.  2,  Four  Charts,  $2  delivered 
M aminals  of  Farm  and  Woodlot 
Mammals  of  the  Mountains 
Birds  of  the  Forest 
Birds  of  Field  and  Garden 

Bird  and  Mammal  Charts 

Set  No.  3,  Same  as  above,  e.xcept  11  x 14 
Eight  charts,  $2.2.5  delivered 

Mammals  of  Pennsylvania  by  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  Caroline  A.  Heppenstall  and 
John  E.  Guilday,  6x9,  paperbound,  profusely  illustrated,  282  pp., 
$2.50  delivered. 

Pennsylvania  Birdlife  by  Leo  Luttringer,  Jr.,  6x9,  paperbound,  profusely 
illustrated,  128  pp.,  $2  delivered. 

Symbols  Charts,  75c  delivered. 

Atlantic  Fhjway  Waterfowl  Management  Guide,  $1  delivered. 

Gone  for  the  Day,  by  Ned  Srnitk.  All  of  the  columns  and  artwork  which 
appeared  in  GAME  NEWS  over  a four-year  period.  6 x 9,  paperbound, 
216  pp.,  $2.50  delivered. 

Predator  Trapping  by  Paul  Failor,  6x9,  paperbound,  profusely  illustrated, 
96  pp.,  $1  delivered. 
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EXTREMELY  WARY,  COYOTES  are  extending  their  range  from  Canada  into  New  York. 
Coyotes  and  coyote-dog  crossbreeds  are  sometimes  seen  in  Pennsylvania. 


E WERE  HIGH  and  wild  in 
Wyoming’s  Absaroka  Wilder- 
ness. The  first  night  on  the  trail 
we  camped  on  Crandall  Creek,  a 
cold,  swift  stream  filled  with  cut- 
throat trout.  It  had  been  a typical 
early  autumn  day,  with  a high  blue 
sky  that  fairly  glowed  above  the 
rugged  mountains. 

We’d  pitched  our  tent  in  a clearing 
among  arrow-straight  lodgepole 
pines,  fluffed  up  the  down  bags  and 
laid  them  on  foam  pads  in  the  tent. 
We  built  our  fire  on  the  creek’s  pebbly 
floodplain.  After  finishing  a trout 
supper,  we  leaned  against  some  drift- 
wood and  stared  into  the  popping 
campfire.  The  sun  had  set  and  it  was 
getting  cold. 


From  the  mesa  behind  us  rose  a 
weird  bubbling  cry  that  competed 
with  the  rush  of  the  creek  and  won. 
Another  voice  answered  across  the 
stream,  and  more  howls  rolled  from 
distant  Hunters  Mountain.  For  ten 
minutes  the  coyotes  kept  up  their 
song,  a series  of  yips  and  barks  fol- 
lowed by  drawn-out  wails.  I edged 
closer  to  the  fire.  I know  coyotes 
don’t  attack  people,  but  their  chorus 
sent  chills  racing  down  my  spine, 
maybe  a throwback  to  an  age  when 
man  was  prey  and  quailed  at  the 
bear’s  growl  and  the  big  cat’s  scream. 
(We  found  fresh  tracks  around  camp 
most  mornings  but  never  saw  a single 
coyote.  Extremely  wary,  coyotes  are 
extending  their  range  from  Canada 


into  New  York,  which  now  has  a 
breeding  population.  Coyotes  and 
coyote-dog  crossbreeds  are  occasion- 
ally seen  in  Pennsylvania. ) 

Obviously,  man  was  keenly  inter- 
ested in  predation  when  he  was  prey. 
Later  he  asserted  his  own  dominance 
through  hunting  and  began  to  look 
on  predators  as  direct  competitors  for 
the  weaker,  plant-eating  game.  As  his 
hunting  skills  grew,  man  sought  to 
reduce— sometimes  even  to  extermi- 
nate—the  predators.  But  always  the 
coyotes,  wolves,  foxes,  cats  and 
raccoons,  the  eagles,  hawks  and 
owls,  have  captured  his  imagination. 

Before  we  examine  predators  we 
must  define  them.  Webster’s  Una- 
bridged Dictionary  lists  a predator 
as  “one  that  preys,  destroys  or  de- 
vours”; “an  animal  that  depends  on 
predation  for  its  food.”  Predation  is 
defined  as  “a  mode  of  life  in  which 
food  is  primarily  obtained  by  killing 
and  consuming  animals.”  Others  put 
it  more  bluntly:  a predator  is  any 
wild  creature  that  kills  an  animal  a 
man  wants  to  kill. 

Animals  exliibit  varying  degrees  of 
predation.  Although  not  generally 
thought  of  as  a predator,  a robin  gets 
nourishment  by  preying  on  insects 
and  earthworms.  Fo.xes,  on  the  other 
hand,  aren’t  e.xclusively  predators— 
both  grays  and  reds  eat  grasses,  ber- 
ries and  fruits  in  summer,  because 
raspberries  and  grapes  are  often  a 
lot  easier  to  “catch”  than  rabbits  and 
grouse. 

Top  End  of  Food  Chain 

Predators  are  at  the  end  of  the 
food  chain  and  represent  the  highest 
strand  in  life’s  web.  In  Wyoming, 
where  we  heard  the  coyotes  howling 
that  night,  the  food  chain  may  be 
short  and  abrupt:  a deer,  which  eats 
\'egetable  matter  but  doesn’t  prey  on 
anything,  is  killed  by  a mountain  lion 
(or  more  likely  a hunter).  In  the 
East,  where  large  predators  other  than 
man  are  rare  or  absent,  food  chains 
may  be  long.  A cricket  falls  prey  to 
a tiger  beetle;  a shrew  eats  the  beetle; 
a screech  owl  swoops  down  on  the 


shrew  one  night;  and  possibly  a fox, 
at  the  end  of  the  chain,  finishes  off 
the  owl. 

The  lower  a species’  position  on 
predation’s  scale— the  more  it  is 
preyed  upon  by  other  animals— then 
the  more  abundant  are  its  numbers. 
For  instance,  in  a balanced  ecosystem 
there  are  many  more  crickets  than 
shrews,  more  shrews  than  the  longer- 
lived  foxes.  To  ensure  survival  of 
the  species,  the  high  reproductive 
rates  of  prey  animals  automatically 
produce  surplus  individuals  each 
breeding  season. 

A Man  Said  to  the  Universe — 

Stephen  Crane  wrote,  “A  man  said 
to  the  universe:  ‘Sir,  I exist!’  ‘How- 
ever,’ replied  the  universe,  ‘the  fact 
has  not  created  in  me  a sense  of  ob- 
ligation.’ ” Nature  is  just  as  indiffer- 
ent to  the  fate  of  scores  of  individual 
rabbits  or  pheasants— or  foxes.  Nature 
—without  man’s  interference— simply 
gives  an  entire  species  the  opportunity 
to  survive  or  perish.  Surjrlus  indi- 
viduals often  die  because  suitable 
food  and  cover  are  available  to  only 
a few  animals.  Disease,  fires,  floods, 
hunters,  accidents  and  predators  all 
whittle  down  the  annual  suqrlus. 

The  following  may  not  be  how  the 
average  ruffed  grouse  brood  fares  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  illustrates  reduc- 
tion of  a surplus.  Suppose  a hen  and 
a cock  mate.  Soon  after,  the  male 
dies  when  he  strikes  a tree  branch 
while  flying.  The  hen  hatches  seven 
chicks.  Two  are  unable  to  find  shelter 
and  drown  in  a sudden  thunderstorm, 
and  another  dies  of  a parasite  infes- 
tation. As  the  chicks  mature,  one  is 
hit  by  a car.  The  hen  grouse  is  shot 
bv  a hunter  in  October.  In  winter, 
one  of  the  surviving  birds  wanders 
from  its  home  range  in  search  of  food. 
It  roosts  in  a hardwood,  which  doesn’t 
offer  as  much  cover  as  a conifer,  and 
an  owl  grabs  it.  Come  spring,  two 
birds  are  left.  They  replace  the  par- 
ents in  the  local  grouse  population. 
The  cycle  continues;  seven  grouse 
have  died  in  nine  months  and  nature 
didn’t  ev'en  bat  an  eye. 


While  predation  caused  only  one 
of  the  seven  grouse  deaths  in  this 
example,  skunks,  raccoons  or  foxes 
could  have  eaten  three  or  four  of  the 
birds  after  they  died.  Grouse  remains 
found  in  stomach  or  dropping  samples 
of  these  predators  could  cause  people 
to  wrongly  conclude  that  predators 
had  killed  most  of  the  grouse. 

Most  predators  are  opportunists 
and  eat  what’s  easiest  to  catch  or  find, 
including  carrion.  Predators  some- 
times kill  surplus  animals,  game  or 
non-game,  because  these  newcomers 
are  easy  marks.  Escape  cover,  indi- 
vidual territories,  burrows,  dens  and 
food  supplies  are  all  limited;  while 
seeking  these  essentials,  the  surplus 
of  a population  expose  themselves  to 
predation.  When  the  surplus  is  gone, 
one  of  nature’s  built-in  safeguards 
prevails— predators  don’t  single  out 
and  hunt  down  survivors  but  turn  to 
food  that’s  easier  to  obtain. 

Predators  usually  kill  the  crippled, 
old  or  sick,  which  are  easier  to  catch 
than  healthy  critters.  A fox,  for  ex- 
ample, usually  makes  only  one  try 
for  a rabbit.  If  the  rabbit  is  alert, 
healthy,  physically  sound  and  near 
good  cover,  it  will  probably  bounce 
off  to  safety.  If  not,  the  fox  has  a 
meal.  By  helping  weed  out  the  unfit, 
predators  contribute  to  the  \igor  of 
wild  bird  and  mammal  populations. 

No  Hard  Stand 

By  now,  a few  readers  may  be 
ready  to  thumb  to  the  next  article 
because  they  realize  that  “Of  Prey 
and  Predators’’  isn’t  taking  a hard 
stance  against  predation.  This  new- 
fangled idea  runs  contrary  to  much 
of  what  they’ve  heard  and  read,  so 
they  can’t  be  blamed  for  feeling  this 
way. 

Up  to  the  1940s,  game  conservation 
departments  across  the  nation  urged 
killing  as  many  predators  as  possible 
in  the  mistaken  belief  that  this  would 
automatically  bolster  game  popula- 
tions. Maybe  this  viewpoint  carried 
over  from  frontier  days  when  people 
and  predators  competed  directly  for 
food.  Before  they’d  done  any  defini- 


tive research  on  predation,  conserva- 
tion departments  simply  went  along 
with  general  public  opinion  that  pred- 
ators were  “bad’’  and  should  be 
eliminated.  They  paid  bounties  on 
bobcats,  weasels,  foxes,  hawks,  owls 
and  many  others— without  increasing 
the  amount  of  game  available  to  the 
hunter.  Studies  have  since  shown 
that  habitat— food  and  cover— plays  a 
far  greater  role  in  prey  population 
size  than  does  predation. 

At  one  time,  thousands  of  birds 
of  prey  were  shot  each  fall  as  they 
drifted  south  along  Blue  Mountain, 
near  Kempton  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. The  ospreys,  hawks  and 
eagles  use  thermals  that  rise  along 
the  ridge  to  gain  altitude  while  mi- 
grating. One  place.  Hawk  Mountain, 
is  famous  as  an  observation  area 
for  such  migrations.  Conservationists 
bought  this  tract  in  1934  and  closed 
it  to  gunning.  Today  at  the  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary,  naturalists  and 
sightseers  observe  and  appreciate 
birds  that  once  were  inviting  targets. 

Obviously,  we’ve  come  a long  way 
since  that  era  of  predator  persecution. 

We’ve  discovered  the  unique,  im- 
portant role  predation  plays  in  nature 
and  realize  that  in  many  cases  preda- 
tors control  pest  populations.  Re- 
search has  shown  that  while  predators 
do  kill  game,  they  neither  drastically 
deplete  game  populations  nor  rob  the 
hunter.  Finally,  we’ve  even  begun  to 
appreciate  predators  aesthetically, 
beyond  an  arbitrary  dollars-and- 
cents  value. 

Although  many  gaps  remain  to  be 
filled,  scientific  knowledge  about 
predation  is  increasing.  A special 
issue  of  GAME  NEWS  in  1952,  en- 
titled “The  Predator  Question,”  ex- 
amined the  ecology  of  predation,  the 
economics  of  predator  control,  preda- 
tor food  habits  and  suggested  re- 
evaluating our  state’s  bounty  program. 
The  Game  Commission  discontinued 
bounties  in  1966.  Because  they’re 
wary  and  secretive  by  nature,  preda- 
tors are  often  hard  to  study.  But  as 
sound  biological  evidence  continued 
to  trickle  in,  we  recognized  that 


predation  does  not  normally  threaten 
game  populations. 

Recently,  biologists  released  four 
Minnesota  timber  wolves  on  Michi- 
gan’s Upper  Peninsula.  Although  all 
four  wolves  died  ( three  were  shot  and 
one  was  hit  by  a car),  biologists 
gained  important  data  from  the  ex- 
periment; transplanted  wolves  appar- 
ently maintain  pack  identity,  establish 
new  territories,  and  find  enough  food 
to  live.  The  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  lists  the  Eastern  timber  wolf 
as  an  endangered  species,  so  perhaps 
this  recent  information  holds  the  key 
to  its  survival. 

It’s  all  right  to  re-introduce  wolves 
into  wild  places  where  they  once 
roamed,  but  transplanting  these  pred- 
ators to  more-settled  areas  wouldn’t 
be  wise.  Human-wolf  conflicts  would 
be  inevitable;  while  people  will 
grudgingly  concede  a few  deer  to  the 
wolves,  sheep  and  cattle  are  strictly 
hands  off.  It  can’t  really  be  any  other 
way.  City-bound  folks  may  philoso- 
phize about  the  beauty  of  wolves, 
cougars  and  grizzlies,  but  sometimes 
they  cause  real  financial  hardships  for 
Western  livestock  raisers.  The  best 
way  to  ensure  sur\’ival  of  these  preda- 
tors is  to  preserve  the  wnld  lands  they 
require. 

Most  Pennsylvania  predators  find 
enough  food  in  the  wild,  but  on  rare 
occasions  they  raid  sheep,  hogs  or 
domesticated  fowl.  When  this  hap- 
pens, localized  predator  control  is 
necessary  through  trapping  and  hunt- 
ing. Often  a single  bold  animal  is 
responsible  for  local  losses,  and  when 
it  is  removed,  things  get  back  to 
normal. 

A number  of  predators  live  in 
Penn’s  Woods,  including  red  and  gray 
foxes,  raccoons,  bobcats,  minks,  weas- 
els, hawks,  owls,  herons  and  many 
other  species  that  exhibit  predation 
to  some  degree.  The  game  law  clas- 
sifies foxes  as  predators  and  in  the 
future  may  place  seasons  or  bag 
limits  on  both  reds  and  grays.  The 
raccoon  is  a game  animal  with  a reg- 
ulated hunting  and  trapping  season. 
At  present,  seasons  are  closed  on  the 


bobcat;  it’s  illegal  to  hunt  or  trap 
this  animal.  Mink  are  furbearers  and 
may  be  taken  in  season,  and  hawks, 
owls  and  herons  enjoy  complete  pro- 
tection under  both  fedei'al  and  state 
laws. 

A list  of  seasons  and  bag  limits 
covering  our  state’s  game  birds  and 
animals  is  found  in  the  “Digest  of 
Pennsylvania  Hunting  and  Trapping 
Regulations,’’  issued  with  each  hunt- 
ing license  or  available  free  from  the 
PGC’s  Information  and  Education  Di- 
vision, P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17120.  Refer  any  questions  not 
answered  by  this  handbook  to  a local 
game  protector. 

Man  the  Hunter 

Man,  a hunter  and  predator  by 
nature,  identifies  more  with  predator 
than  with  prey.  We  admire  the  fox’s 
intelligence,  the  bobcat’s  wariness,  the 
great  horned  owl’s  fierce  courage  and 
the  wolf’s  strength.  Compared  to  their 
prey,  predators  are  rare,  so  seeing 
one  in  the  wild  is  often  a thrill. 

In  recent  years,  many  have  tried  to 
justify  predators  economically,  point- 
ing out  that  they  kill  rats  and  mice 
and  save  farmers  many  millions  of 
dollars.  But  more  and  more  we’ve 
sensed  a crassness  in  having  to  justify 
a natural  mode  of  existence  by  how 
much  coin  it  puts  in  our  pockets. 
We’ve  finally  begun  to  appreeiate 
predators  for  their  sakes  alone. 

Many  perils  threaten  predators  to- 
day, from  decreasing  habitat  to  ac- 
cumulating pesticides  to  dwindling 
wild  land.  Some  predatory  species 
are  decreasing  in  numbers,  while 
others  seem  able  to  cope  with  en- 
vironmental problems.  Predators  are 
facing  crucial  times,  and  we  hope 
they  weather  them.  We  must  try  to 
learn  more  about  predation  and  ac- 
cept it  as  the  natural  part  of  life 
which  it  is. 

Biologically,  predation  isn’t  cruel 
or  bad  or  dishonest  or  sly.  It  isn’t 
kind  or  good  or  honest  or  ingenuous, 
either.  It’s  simply  one  of  nature’s  ways 
and  that,  finally,  is  where  the  wonder 
lies. 
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There’s  always  a race  involving  the  whole  family  when  GAME  NEWS  arrive  •|| 
Each  issue  contains  something  for  dad,  mother,  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aun 
cousin— even  grandpa,  grandma,  the  family  pet  and  the  neighbor.  Wheth< 


you’re  seeking  the  latest  outdoors  information,  looking  for  family  entertainmer  ,,|||||<j 


thrilling  to  the  exploits  of  The  Great  Hunter  or  just  laughing  at  the  situatioi^ 
in  which  others  find  themselves,  you’ll  find  it  in  GAME  NEWS.  If  you  already' 
are  a reader,  why  not  subscribe  for  a friend?  It’s  an  inexpensive  gift  that  wi;i 


be  appreciated  all  year  long. 

12  big  issues  (one  year)  . . . $3.00 — 36  issues  (three  years) . . . just  $7.5 
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check  or  money  order  to: 
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P.  0.  Box  15G7 
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